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PREFACE. 


The  annexed  illustrative  Tabular  Statement, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Appendix  No.  1,  will 
give  together  a  most  valuable  Statistical  State- 
ment, to  which  as  far  as  I  am  aware  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Public  has  never,  as  yet,  been  called. 
I  received  the  additions  in  the  Appendix  too 
late  to  include  them  in  the  Table.  The 
"  Observations "  at  the  bottom  of  the  Table, 
must  be  taken  as  part  of  my  Letter  to  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  &c. 

The  object  of  this  Letter  is  not  to  dictate 
propositions  as  truths,  and  as  such  to  expect  or 
require  a  consent  to  my  reasoning.  It  is  to 
point  out  the  mode  in  which  Tradesmen  and 
Operatives  and  Agricultural  Labourers  *  may 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  extent  with  which 
their  interest  is  bound  up  one  way  or  other  on 
this  important  question.  Its  object  is  to  chal- 
lenge confutation  of  the  admirable  Resolutions 
drawn  up  by  Members  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  in  1831,  and  quoted  by  me  in  pp.  6 

*  Vide  Note,  p.  22. 
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and  7  of  this  Letter  —  on   the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
those  Resolutions  the  argument  appears  to  rest — 
and  those  who  object  to  the  argument  altogether 
are  bound  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
those  Resolutions,  which  are  as  impregnable  as 
the  Theories  of  Euclid.     Let  the  Members  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  come  forward  to  refute 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Northhouse  and  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Foster,  pp.  8,  9, 10,  and  11.     I  specially 
invite  the  Members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, as  classified  by  themselves  in  the  '•  Penny 
Mechanic,"  to  come  forward,  and  not  assert  but 
demonstrate,  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
they  are  more  benefited   by  the  probable  cheap- 
ness of  Corn,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Corn 
Laws — than  they   could   be  prejudiced  by  any 
diminution  of  demand  for  the  commodities  which 
they  severally  produce.     If  there  is  one  subject 
which  has  been  utterly  neglected  by  statesmen 
in  this  country — it  is  the  doctrine  of  distribution 
of  Revenue,  and  the  constant  confusion  which  is 
made  between  public  and  private  Revenue — thus, 
for  example,  supposing  that  at   a  period  when 
there  is  an  admitted  redundancy  of  labour,  five 
thousand  soldiers  are  sent  back  to  their  parishes 
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or  districts.  This  result  is  brought  about  by 
reduction  of  establishments,  and  great  credit  is 
taken  from  the  relief  to  be  experienced  by 
the  Tax-payer  from  the  diminution  of  Taxes 
rendered  practicable  in  consequence  of  this 
ceconomy.  Now,  what  is  the  simple  fact,  that 
these  discharged  soldiers  fallback  upon  districts 
and  parishes  where  no  demand  exists  of  labour 
from  the  private  employer — there  they  are  com- 
pelled, and  properly  compelled,  by  the  law  of 
the  land  to  be  maintained  in  existence,  either 
they  themselves,  in  their  own  persons  or  those 
persons  whom  their  return  turns  out  of  employ 
—  and  this  process  is  not  considered  as  the 
transfer  of  a  Tax  from  public  to  private  sources, 
but  as  a  genuine  ceconomy,  productive  of  un- 
mixed benefit — and  the  road  to  honour  and 
fame  is  open  to  those  members  of  the  legislature 
who  insist  upon  the  fact  of  this  (asserted)  un- 
qualified ceconomy.  This  illusion  pervades  the 
speeches  from  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  eloquence 
of  private  individuals.  Now,  if  no  redundancy 
of  labour  existed,  if  the  services  of  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  could  be  taken  up  by  private 
voluntary    demand    for  their  labour  —  then,    if 
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their  services  can  be  spared  for  state  services 
—  the  ceconomy  of  the  measure  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  and  the  result  must  be  satisfactory. 

Thousands  of  illustrations  might  be  given  of 
the  truth  of  this  distinction,  which  in  itself  is 
utterly  forgotten — that  increased  demand  for  the 
production  of  manufactured  commodities  to  be 
bought  by  the  Foreign  Consumer,  may  have  the 
tendency  to  increase  the  wages  of  parties  pro- 
ducing such  commodities — I  am  not  prepared 
to  deny  but  if  the  principle  laid  down  by  me  at 
the  bottom  of  p.  15  is  to  be  attended  to — then, 
against  the  increase  of  this  special  demand  is  to 
be  set  the  decrease  of  other  demand,  and  con- 
sequently the  extent  of  benefit  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  comparison  —  therefore  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  following  axiom  is  unanswer- 
able that  :-** 

"  Sound  and  true  legislation  ought  to  depend 

upon  a  fair  and    just    understanding    of   the 

conflicting  interests  of  the  different  parties  in  a 

state,  and  upon  a  determination  to  do  general 

justice" 

R.  WILMOT  HORTON* 

fcudbrook  Park,  March  30,  1839* 


A   LETTER, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


My  Dear  Sir, 

Having,  since  my  return  to  England, 
been  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  recollecting'  the  full 
measure  of  support  which  I  received  from  its 
Members  in  the  year  1831,  previous  to  my  leaving 
England  for  Ceylon,  and  the  admirable  and  in- 
controvertible manner  in  which  certain  Resolutions 
were  drawn  up  by  a  select  body  of  them,  I  feel  it 
something  like  a  point  of  honour  to  communicate 
to  them  any  opinion  which  I  may  entertain  upon 
important  practical  subjects  of  political  economy 
and  which  I  wish  them  to  reject  or  adopt  according 
to  their  own  mature  conviction  of  the  truth  or 
incorrectness  of  the  propositions  which  I  endeavour 
to  establish. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  strong  division 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  as  to  the  policy,  or 
impolicy,  of  doing  away  with  the  present  system  of 
Corn  Laws.  The  object  of  this  Letter  is  to  induce 
the  Members  of  the  Institution  to  think  for  them- 


selves,  and  not  to  reject  any  argument  which  can 
properly  be  offered  for  the  elucidation  of  their 
judgment. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  of  bringing  before  them 
my  own  views  upon  the  subject,  I  have  prefixed  to 
this  Letter  a  Table*  prepared  from  a  book  which 
is  almost  in  the  hands  of  every  one — Pigot's  Com- 
mercial Directory.  It  will  be  seen  there,  that 
there  are  56,000  heads  of  different  Trades  resident 
in  London,  whose  places  of  abode  are  to  be  found 
in  that  Directory.  The  number  of  the  persons 
employed  in  each  particular  Trade  is  given  in  the 
Table  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  object  of  those  who  contend  for  the  total 
abrogation  of  the  Corn-Laws  appears  to  me  to  be 
clearly  as  follows — that  the  impediments  now 
existing  to  the  importation  of  Foreign  Corn  may 
be  removed,  and  that  by  the  greater  importation  of 
Corn  the  price  may  naturally  be  diminished — and 
it  follows,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  the  farmer, 
under  the  incident  of  the  permanently  diminished 
price  of  Corn,  will  not  be  able  to  pay,  and  there- 
fore will  not  pay,  the  same  amount  of  Rent  to  his 
Landlord  as  he  now  does.  It  is  but  fair  to  allow 
that  there  are  persons  who  take  a  very  different 
view  upon  this  subject,  and  who  believe  that  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  Foreign  Corn,  and  the  un- 
limited importation  of  that  article  will  not  affect 
Rent. 

*  Vide  also  Appendix  No.  1. 


Could  my  mind  and  judgment  assent  to  that 
proposition,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  assenting 
to  the  removal  of  all  impediments;  for,  interested 
as  I  allow  myself  to  be  completely  as  a  Land- 
owner in  the  receipt  of  present  Rent,  I  could  not 
be  so  absurd  as  to  wish  that  Corn  might  not  be 
procured  at  the  cheapest  rate,  provided  the  effect 
upon  me  in  consequence  of  that  change  was  not 
attended  with  a  ruinous  diminution  of  income. 

If  our  system  was  not  avowedly  an  artificial  one 
in  a  thousand  different  ways — if  we  were  not  called 
upon  from  some  sources  or  other  to  pay  Twenty- 
eight  Millions  annually  to  the  public  creditor,  our 
state  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  it  really  is. 
It  is,  however,  that  artificial  state,  and  the  links 
within  links,  which  are  dependent  upon  it,  which 
appears  to  me  to  counsel  the  utmost  caution  in  any 
material  change  of  any  part  of  our  system,  such 
system  having  been  deliberately  adopted,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  fair  balance  of  conflicting  interests. 
For  example — no  person  can  take  up  a  Return  of 
the  Custom's  Duties  levied  upon  particular  articles 
as  a  protection  in  favour  of  the  English  Manu- 
facturer of  these  articles — but  must,  at  one  glance, 
perceive  how  such  Manufacturer  is  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  that  protection.  Those  who 
are  for  a  sweeping  change  of  the  Corn  Laws,  most 
properly  (for,  indeed,  to  take  any  other  course 
would  be  the  very  acme  of  human  injustice  and 
absurdity),  are  quite  content  that  every  species  of 


protecting  duty  should  equally  be  swept  away — 
and  that  the  Landlord  should  have  the  option  of 
purchasing1  from  the  Foreigner  any  species  of  com- 
modity produced  by  him  at  its  natural  price,  phis 
the  expense  of  freightage.  Now,  to  doubt  that 
the  Proprietor  of  Land  will  purchase  from  the 
Foreigner  when  his  means  of  purchasing  from  the 
Home  Manufacturer  are  diminished  by  the  lower- 
ing of  his  Rent,  is  to  doubt  what  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  sweeping  removal  of 
what  are  called  the  Corn  Laws. 

The   professed  object  of  the  removal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  to  enable  the  Master  Manufacturers 
who  sell  a  commodity  to  the  Foreigner,  to  force 
those  manufactures  into  consumption  abroad  by  their 
superior  cheapness.     In  other  words,  to  undersell 
the  Local  or  Rival  Manufacturer  in  those  countries 
where  similar  commodities  exist,  which  are  now 
competing  with  the  English  commodity.     There, 
again,   opinion  is  double.      One  person  says,  Are 
you  sure  that  if  you  make   Corn  as  cheap  as  you 
contemplate  in  your  own  country,  foreign  govern- 
ments will  not  protect  their   own   manufacturing 
interest  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  which 
will  meet  the  extent  of  your  reduction  of  the  price 
of  the  article.      The  answer  which  I  have  heard 
given   to  such   an    anticipated  result  is,  that  the 
sense  of  interest  will  amply  secure  such  a  result 
from  occurring  —  that   the   consumer  will   be  so 
interested  in  obtaining  the  manufactured  goods  at 
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a  lower  rate  —  that  the  Landowners  of  those 
countries  will  be  so  interested  in  the  sale  of  their 
Corn  that  no  apprehension  of  danger  whatever  is 
to  be  entertained  on  the  subjeot  of  the  Local 
Manufacturing  interest.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I 
confess  that  this  doctrine  of  self-interest,  operating 
as  a  security,  conveys  no  solid  satisfaction  to  my 
mind.  Take  France  for  example,  what  is  she 
doing  with  respect  to  her  manufacture  of  Sugar 
from  the  Beet  Root  ?  She  is  protecting  the  Home 
Grower  of  Sugar  from  competition  with  her  own 
West  India  Colonies.  I  imagine  that  all  political 
economists  will  admit  that  in  this  decision  on  her 
part  she  compels  her  native  population  to  purchase 
Sugar  at  a  much  dearer  rate  than  under  the 
incident  of  a  natural  course  they  would  be  obliged 
to  do.  Under  the  doctrine  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  the  interest  of  the  Consumer  ought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
resorting  to  this  injudicious  protection.  But  yet, 
in  despite  of  theoretical  truth,  we  find  the  contrary 
system  adopted  in  practice. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  presents  itself. 
How  is  the  Master  Manufacturer  to  undersell  the 
Foreign  Manufacturer  in  his  own  country,  if  after 
the  cheapening  of  Corn  he  is  to  give  the  same 
wages  to  his  Operatives  which  he  now  gives  from 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  claims  of  the  dearness 
of  Corn?  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  as  clear 
as  day — If  in  consequence  of  the   cheapness  of 
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Corn  the  Master  Manufacturer  is  induced  to  lower 
his  wages  to  the  new  standard  of  the  price  of  Corn, 
of  course  he  produces  the  article  of  his  manufacture 
at  a  rate  minus  the  artificial  value  of  Corn  under 
the  present  system.  That  he,  therefore,  will  be 
enabled  to  force  his  manufactures  into  Foreign 
consumption,  supposing  the  Foreign  Nations  con- 
sent to  their  introduction,  is  a  self-evident  pro- 
position .  But  how  will  the  Operative,  with  reduced 
wages,  be  better  off  than  he  now  is  ?  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  advantage  will  be  shared 
equally  between  the  Operative  and  the  Master 
Manufacturer.  But  that  is  quite  contrary  to  all 
experience. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  Select  Class  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  passed  the  following  General 
Resolutions,  on  this  very  subject.  Their  Resolu- 
tions have  never  since  been  refuted,  nor,  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  can  they  ever  be  refuted. 

"  Resolution  10  That  the  true  test  by  which 
the  relative  condition  of  the  Operative  and  Labour- 
ing Classes  in  two  different  countries  may  be 
accurately  compared,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  degree  of  Taxation  in 
those  two  countries,  nor  of  the  quantity  of  Money 
which  the  Labourer  may  receive  in  each  country 
during  the  year ;  but  in  the  power  of  purchasing 
necessaries  and  comforts  which  the  Money -wages 
in  each  country  actually  give. 

"  11.     That   no  diminution  of  the   Taxes  can 


permanently  benefit  any  labouring  class,  while  the 
number  of  Labourers  in  that  class  remain  in  excess, 
as  compared  with  the  demand  for  their  labour  : 
because  the  competition  among*  Labourers  to  obtain 
employment  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
wages  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  Labourers  can 
subsist. 

"  12.  That,  whenever  a  Tax  is  remitted  upon 
a  commodity  entering  into  the  habitual  consump- 
tion of  the  Manual  Labourer,  in  consequence  of 
which  remission  his  wages  became  more  valuable 
in  exchange  against  such  commodity,  should  the 
labour-market  be  decidedly  overstocked  at  the 
period  of  such  remission,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
theoretical  reasoning  in  respect  to  the  effects  of 
competition  in  reducing  price,  and  unsupported  by 
experience,  that  the  Manual  Labourer  should 
retain  the  benefit  of  the  diminution  of  price;  in 
other  words,  that  his  wages  should  not  fall,  after  a 
short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  unemployed 
Labourer  being  willing  to  work  for  a  rate  of 
wages  minus  the  gain  of  the  remitted  Tax.'* 

These  Resolutions  appear  to  me  to  be  unalter- 
ably true — and  in  such  case  the  increased  cheap- 
ness of  Corn  must  lead  to  the  diminution  of  wajres 
as  long  as  there  are  competitors  for  manufacturing 
Operative  employment. 

The  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Northhouse,  who 
was  at  that  time  Editor  of  a  Stamford  Newspaper, 
before   the   Emigration    Committee   of    1827,    in 
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support  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  in  the 
year  1831,  were  embodied  in  the  Resolutions  above 
quoted,  is  so  remarkably  plain  and  pertinent,  that 
I  am  induced  to  cite  it  here  : — 

"  The  principles  of  supply  and  demand  are  the 
same  in  all  trades  (except  where  artificial  restric- 
tions exist) :  when  there  are  more  than  a  given 
number  of  hands  required  by  a  Manufacturer,  the 
surplus,  having  no  employment,  will  offer  to  labour 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  employment ;  and 
precisely  according  to  the  number  of  that  surplus 
will  the  wages  continue  to  decrease,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  lowest  point  at  which  any  person  will 
take  work,  that  being  measured  by  the  minimum 
cost  of  subsistence,  and  the  mode  that  may  exist 
of  getting  any  subsistence  from  any  other  quarter 
in  addition  to  those  wages;  but  the  removal  of  a 
number  of  those  surplus  hands,  and  likewise  of  a 
number  of  those  that  are  at  present  in  employment, 
will  cause  a  greater  rise  in  wages  than  in  the 
ratio  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  persons  who  were 
removed  ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  Master  Manu- 
facturers, instead  of  giving  every  one  less  than  his 
brother  Manufacturer,  will  give  more,  in  order  to 
have  the  advantage  of  his  workmen.  Thus,  if  at  a 
given  time  a  Manufacturer  pay  5*.,  but  cannot 
employ  all  the  persons  who  offer  to  work  at  5s., 
those  whom  he  cannot  employ,  having  no  other 
mode  of  subsistence  but  the  work  which  he  gives 
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out,  will  offer  to  do  it  for  4s.  lid.;  he  may  then 
employ  a  certain  number.  A  few  more  of  the 
remainder  will  offer  to  work  for  45. 10d.,  or  4s.  9c?., 
or  4«.  8d.9  or  4s.  7d.,  and  so  on  till  it  comes  down 
to  such  a  point  that  the  wages  will  not  sustain  life, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  other  support  afforded  to 
them.  But  on  the  removal  of  a  number  of  those 
surplus  hands,  and  also  of  those  at  present  in 
employment, one  Manufacturer  will  give  one  penny 
more  to  get  the  labourers  of  another  Manufacturer; 
and  that  Manufacturer  again,  seeing  he  is  likely  to 
lose  his  labourers,  will  offer  three  halfpence  in 
order  to  detain  them  ;  and  that  principle  will  go  on 
till  the  wages  will  find  their  level  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  labourers  or  the  return  of  old  ones." 

But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Northhouse 
was  an  educated  man,  and  that  therefore  his 
doctrines  are  to  be  suspected — I  therefore  also  give 
the  answers  returned  by  Joseph  Foster,  a  plain 
working  man,  to  the  following  questions  which 
were  put  to  him  by  the  Committee  : — 

"  Q.  You  have  stated,  that  your  Masters  give 
you  so  much  wages ;  are  you  not  aware  that  the 
wages  are  necessarily  regulated  by  the  number  of 
persons  applying  for  work  ? — A.  Yes,  we  consider 
that  they  are  generally  regulated  by  that. 

"  Q  Do  you  not  individually  feel  that  the 
wages  that  are  given  to  you  are  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  Labourers  willing  to 
work  at  low  wages  ? — A.  I  consider  they  are. 
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"  Q.  If  you  individually  were  to  ask  for  a 
higher  rate  of  wages,  would  not  your  Master  tell 
you  that  he  could  obtain  other  persons  that  would 
work  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that  consequently  he 
could  not  give  you  higher  wages  ?  —  JL.  Cer- 
tainlv. 

"  Q.  Are  not  the  circumstances  of  the  Trade  at 
Glasgow  such,  that  the  wages  you  receive  are  little 
more  than  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  Artisan  in 
a  certain  degree  of  health ;  that  is,  could  the 
Artisan  wrork  as  long  as  he  does,  if  he  received  less 
wages  than  he  now  does? — A*  The  wages  that 
he  now  receives  are  not  sufficient  to  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  coarsest  food  that  is  used 
by  human  beings. 

"  Q.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  this  coarse 
food  were  to  become  cheaper  than  it  now  is,  the 
number  of  Labourers  remaining  the  same,  do  you 
not  imagine  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  a 
lower  rate  of  wages,  provided  they  could  obtain 
precisely  the  same  quantity  of  coarse  food  with  that 
lower  rate  of  wages,  which  they  do  now  with  the 
higher  rate  of  wages  ? — A.  Certainly  they  would  : 
it  would  be  no  advantage  to  us." 

He  was  then  asked,  "  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 
to  which  he  answered,  "  It  would  be  no  advantage 
in  this  way  ;  our  Masters  would  just  say,  We  can 
get  it  wrought  by  others ;  there  are  three  workers 
for  every  one  that  is  needed ;  he  would  say,  This 
man  will  do  it  for  a  trifle  less,  and  I  must  employ 
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him  instead  of  you  :anda  few  months  would 

BRING  IT  TO  THE  SAME  THING." 

If  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Foster  be  true  and  un- 
answerable with  respect  to  the  coarsest  food,  it 
must  be  equally  so  with  respect  to  any  reduction 
of  price  in  the  finer  sorts  of  food — and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  unanswerable  reply  to  those  persons 
who  contend, that  competition  remaining"  the  same, 
an  additional  supply  of  Corn  will  not  ultimately 
produce  a  proportionate  diminution  of  wages,  as 
it  affects  the  Operative. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  more  practical 
wisdom  in  these  simple  answers  of  Joseph  Foster 
than  in  all  the  doctrine  of  the  Chartists  put 
together. 

Now  I  imagine  that  no  person  is  bold  enough 
to  admit  that  they  come  forward  with  this  pro- 
position of  doing  away  the  Corn  Laws  upon  the 
ground  of  benefiting  the  Master  Manufacturer. 
The  ground  taken  is  a  far  more  just  and  a  far 
more  popular  one — which  is  the  general  benefit  of 
the  Artisan  working  for  wages. 

An  argument  that  is  employed  by  persons  who 
are  hostile  to  the  present  Corn  Laws  is,  that  they 
have  materially  and  practically  diminished  the 
extent  of  our  exports.  That  is  a  subject  that 
deserves  the  minutest  study,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  thinking  persons  to  make  the  study  their  own. 
And,  so  far  as  my  mind  and  judgment  are  capable 
of  coping  with  the  subject,  the  case  is  not  made 
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out — that  our  Corn  Laws  are  the  cause  of  any 
diminution  of  export.  But,  even  if  they  were,  I 
am  far  from  convinced  that  this  result  is  not  an 
inevitable  result,  and  as  such,  one  that  must  be 
borne. 

So  far  in  this  Letter  I  have  reasoned  the  case 
much  more  upon  general  than  upon  local  prin- 
ciples. I  now  proceed  to  advert  to  the  more 
restricted  thesis,  to  which  I  would  specially  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution.  I  perceive  it  is  recorded  in  a  pub- 
lication called  "  The  Penny  Mechanic,' '  that  the 
number  of  Members  at  the  time  the  following 
summary  was  taken,  would  be  found  to  belong 
to  the  different  Trades  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 


Artists  - 

15 

Brushmakers 

3 

Agents,  Auctioneers 

3 

Brassworkers 

2 

Architects,  Surveyors 

13 

British  plate  maker 

1 

Attorneys       ... 

2 

Broker,  Furniture 

1 

Accountant    - 

1 

Compositors 

20 

Artificial  Flowermaker   - 

1 

Carpenters     - 

45 

Bookbinders 

14 

Cabinetmakers,    Uphol- 

Braziers        - 

2 

sterers        - 

45 

Bakers           - 

6 

Coppersmith 

1 

Butchers        - 

6 

Carter  -         -         -         - 

1 

Bricklayers,  Builders 

11 

Coachbuilders 

13 

Brewer          - 

1 

Carvers  and  Gilders 

11 

Bacondrier     - 

1 

Coopers         - 

6 

Booksellers 

4 

Coffeehouse-keeper 

1 

Brassfounders 

6 

Curriers         - 

3 

13 


Coalmerchant 

1 

Looking-glass-makers 

- 

2 

Cutlers 

-       3 

Lampmakers 

- 

2 

Chasers 

-       8 

Lightermen    - 

- 

4 

Cornmerchant 

-       1 

Leather-gilder 

- 

1 

Colourmakers 

-      2 

Law-stationers 

- 

10 

Cheesemonger 

-       1 

Lapidaries 

- 

2 

Carpetplainer 

-       1 

Locksmith 

- 

1 

Clerks 

-  124 

Letterfounder 

- 

1 

Chemists  and  Druggists 

-      6 

Labourer 

- 

1 

Drapers 

-       7 

Lithographers 

- 

5 

Diesinker 

-       1 

Merchants 

- 

3 

Dentists 

-      2 

Masons 

- 

10 

Dyer     - 

1 

Music  Masters 

- 

3 

Engravers 

..     28 

Musical  Instrumentmakers 

2 

Engineers 

-     12 

Manglemaker 

- 

1 

Enameller 

-       1 

Medical  Students 

- 

3 

Engine-turner 

-       1 

Muslin  Manufacturer 

- 

1 

Fishmonger  - 

1 

Millwright 

- 

1 

Furriers 

-       4 

Mercer 

- 

1 

Firescreen-maker 

-       1 

Messenger 

- 

1 

Filemaker 

I 

Mineralogist 

- 

1 

Floorcloth-maker 

1 

Mechanic 

- 

1 

French  Polishers    - 

-      2 

Mariner 

- 

1 

Grocers 

-      6 

Naval  Officer 

- 

1 

Goldbeaters  - 

-       3 

News  Agents 

- 

2 

Glass  cutters  - 

-      5 

Opticians 

- 

6 

Gunsmiths 

-      2 

Oilman 

- 

1 

Gentlemen     - 

-      3 

Optical  Turner 

- 

1 

Hatters 

-      7 

Perfumers 

- 

3 

Hotpresser     - 

1 

Pewterers 

- 

3 

Ironmongers 

-       8 

Printers 

- 

57 

Ivoryworkers 

-      2 

Painters 

- 

14 

Irorifounders 

-      2 

Plumbers 

- 

9 

Ironplate -worker    - 

-       1 

Pianoforte-makers 

- 

7 

Jewellers 

-    25 

Philosophical  Instrument- 

Japanners 

-      2 

makers     - 

- 

14 

14 


Publican 

1 

Tailors            -         -         - 

23 

Pawnbroker 

Pastrycooks  and  Confec- 
tioners       - 
Paperhangers 
Pencil-makers 

1 

4 
2 
2 

Toymaker      - 
Typefounder 
Tinplate-workers    - 
Turners          - 
Trussmaker 

1 
1 
6 
2 

1 

Plateglass-maker    - 

1 

Tallowchandler 

1 

Quill-cutter 
Rule-makers 

1 

2 

Watchmakers  and  Clock- 
makers       - 

27 

Ribbon-dressers  &  dealers 

2 

Warehousemen 

8 

Silversmiths   - 

20 

Wireweaver  - 

1 

Stationers       --'".. 
Smiths            - 

13 

7 

Wheelwrights 
Whitesmith 

5 
1 

Schoolmasters  &  teachers 

4 

Members  with  no  descrip- 

Shoemakers 

15 

tion             - 

187 

Shopmen        - 
Surgeons  k  Apothecaries 
Salesmen        - 
Scalemaker    - 

3 
2 
2 
1 

Students  and  Apprentices 
not  entered  in  the  Al- 
phabetical  Book  from 
which  the  List  has  been 

Stropmaker    - 
Surgical      Instrument- 
makers        - 

1 
2 

made           -                     102 
Total            -          1144 

Steelpen-maker 

1  1 

If  the  argument  which  I  am  now  about  to 
maintain  was  an  argument  merely  restricted  to  the 
Members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  of  London, 
or  even  to  the  Master  Manufacturers  and  Trades- 
men contained  in  the  Table  prefixed  to  this  Letter, 
I  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  field  I  am  taking 
was  of  far  too  contracted  a  nature.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  I  contend  that  it  applies  to  all  persons 
whatever  engaged  as  Master  Manufacturers,  or  as 
Operatives,  in  the  production  of  articles  of  purely 
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Home  Trade,  especially  to  the  producers  ot 
articles  which  are  bought  by  Landowners  and  by 
Tenants.  Now,  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  Trades  recorded  in  my  preliminary 
List,  and  an  examination  of  the  Trades  of  the 
particular  Members  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution,  I  can  hardly  detect  a  single  Trade 
whose  interests  are  not  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  proportion  of  value  that  exist,  rather  than 
in  any  change  which  is  intended  to  give  special 
benefit  to  the  Foreign  manufacturing  interests 
of  this  country. 

I  have  no  intention  of  dogmatizing  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject — all  that  I  call  for  is  a  patient 
attention  upon  the.  part  of  the  Members  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  first  instance,  and 
upon  the  part  of  the  London  Tradesmen,  &c. 
recorded  in  my  Summary,  and  after  mature  judge- 
ment their  being  prepared  to  pass  a  verdict  whether 
they  are  to  expect  benefit  or  the  contrary  from  a 
material  diminution  of  Rent,  and  consequently  of 
the  expenditure  of  Rent,  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  parties  who  are  adverse  to  the  present  Corn 
Laws. 

Sound  and  true  legislation  ought  to  depend 
upon  a  fair  and  just  understanding  of  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  different  parties  in  a 
state,  and  upon  a  determination  to  do  general 
justice. 

B 
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I  do  not  wish  to  advert  at  any  length  to  the 
case  of  the  Fundholder,  but  the  argument  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  completely  successful  in  the 
year  1831,  is  to  be  found  separately  printed  in  the 
Appendix*.  There  are  however  some  remarks  which 
are  necessary  to  be  introduced  here. 

Every  hundred  pounds  which  the  Fundholder 
receives  is  increased  in  positive  value  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  either  by  a  remission  of  Public 
Taxation  or  by  the  cheapening  of  any  commodity 
entering  into  constant  consumption,  such  as  Corn. 
The  question,  therefore,  must  arise,  whether  it  is 
just  that  every  hundred  pounds  received  from  the 
Funds  should  be  increased  in  value  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  Rent,  which  would  be  felt  by 
the  Landowner. 

There  are.  also  other  considerations  that 
must  be  looked  into — take  the  case  of  a  Land- 
owner, say  that  he  has  an  income  of  j65,000 
a-year,  derived  exclusively  from  Rents  ;  let  it 
be  supposed  that  <£3,000  a-year,  out  of  this 
five  thousand  a-year,  he  pays  either  as  interest  of 
Mortgage  or  as  Rent-charge  to  relations.  Now, 
it  is  self-evident,  that  if  the  effect  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  Corn  Laws  be  to  reduce  his  Rent  from  five 
thousand  to  four  thousand,  the  engagements  under 
which  he  is  placed  must  be  equally  fulfilled  in 
money  amount.     Is  this  just  or  equitable?    It  may 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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be  said,  and  with  entire  truth,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  One  Pound  Note  was  depreciated  the 
Fundholder  sustained  a  positive  loss,  in  as  much 
as  he  could  no  longer  exchange  his  <£100  received 
from  the  Funds  for  the  same  commodities  that  he 
could  prior  to  that  depreciation  ;  but  that  fact, 
which  is  undeniable,  is  no  reason  why  the  Land- 
owners of  this  country  are  passively  to  submit  to  a 
consequence  so  unjust,  yet  so  certain,  as  the  one 
which  I  have  alluded  to,  without  the  stoutest 
resistance  to  a  measure  which  must  lead  to  such 
consequences.  In  what  manner  the  proportions 
are  to  be  preserved,  whether  with  respect  to  the 
Fundholder  or  with  respect  to  the  Landrenter,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say — but  I  say  the  relative 
condition  of  these  parties  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

To  conclude,  is  there  any  Member  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  who  can  refute  these  obser- 
vations? Is  there  any  Member  who  will  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  persons  included  in  my  List 
are  not  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  values 
which  now  exist — and  that  their  own  particular 
situation  is  likely  to  be  materially  improved  by 
any  change  producing  a  great  diminution  of  the 
price  of  Corn,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
Rent.  All  I  hope  is,  that  if  a  refutation  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  me  can  be  produced,  that  it 
will  be  produced  ;  for  if  such  refutation  be  logical 
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and  convincing,  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  be  the 
first  person  to  yield  to  its  force. 

I  am  not  entering  into  the  argument  whether, 
notwithstanding  the  effects  which  I  have  predicted 
to  particular  parties,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  do 
away  the  Corn  Laws.  That  is  a  much  higher 
question  than  I  am  at  present  prepared  to  engage 
with,  and  has  been  debated  to  the  dregs  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  I  am  only  endeavouring 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  parties  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  interested  to  preserve  things  as  they 
are ;  and  that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  any  cheapness  of  Corn  can  compensate  to 
them  for  the  diminution  of  demand  for  the  com- 
modities which  they  produce,  and  for  the  certain 
effect  of  the  Land  Proprietors  purchasing  from  the 
Foreigners  instead  of  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  doing  away  with  all  and  every  protecting  duty 
in  favour  of  articles  of  Home  Manufacture. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  Parliamentary  Return 
which  gives  the  precise  amount  of  Protecting 
Duty  which  is  paid  upon  various  Articles  of  Im- 
port;  in  many  instances  the  Duty  paid  is  a  Fiscal 
or  Revenue  Duty,  without  any  object  of  protection 
to  British  Manufacture. 

The  following  Articles,  however,  which  I  have 
selected  from  Mr.  Hume's  "  Table  of  Import 
Duties,"  appear  to  me  to  include  articles  of  com- 
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mon  consumption  which  it  is  proposed  to  let  in 
free,  by  the  parties  who  recommend  the  total  Abro- 
gation of  the  present  Corn  Laws  :— 


Fancy  Soaps,  for  every  £100  in  value 

Bacon,  per  cwt.  - 

Baskets,  for  every  £100  in  value    - 

Beef,  Salt,  per  cwt.       - 

Beer,  Barrel  of,  32  gallons— average 

Blacking,  per  cwt         - 

Books,  per  cwt.      - 

Brocade  of  Gold  or  Silver,  for  every  £100  in  value 

Bronze,  Works  of  Art  made  of,  per  cwt.    - 

Bronze  Powder,  for  every  £100  in  value 

Butter,  per  cwt.     - 

Buttons,  for  every  £100  in  value 

Candles,  Wax  and  Spermacetti,  per  lb. 

Tallow,  per  cwt. 
Candlewicks,  per  cwt.        - 
Cards,  Playing,  per  12  packs    - 
Cheese,  per  cwt.    - 
China  or  Porcelain  Ware,  Plain,  for  every  £100  in 

value        -  -  -  -  -     15     0     0 
Ornamental,   for  every 

£100  in  value      -  -  -  -     30 

Clocks,  for  every  £100  in  value  -  -  25 

Coffee,  per  lb.        -  -  -  -  0 

Cocoa  Paste  or  Chocolate,  per  lb.  -  0 

Cotton,  made  up  or  otherwise,  for  every  £100  in 

value  -  -  -  £10  or  20 

Currants,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  2 

Earthenware,  for  every  £100  in  value  -  -  15 


Protecting 
Importation  Duty. 

£    s.   d. 

-    20 

0     0 

1 

8     0 

-    20 

0     0 

0 

12     0 

-      3 

0    0 

3 

12     0 

-      5 

0     0 

ue     30 

0     0 

-       1 

0     0 

25 

0     0 

-       1 

0     0 

20 

0     0 

-      0 

2     6 

3 

3     4 

-       4 

8     8 

4 

0     0 

-       0 

10    6 

0 
0 

1 

4 

0 
4 
0 


0 
0 
3 
4 

0 

4 
0 
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Protecting 
Importation  Duty. 

£     s.   d. 


Embroidery  and  Needlework,  for  every  £100  in 

value               -             -             -  -           30  0  0 

Flowers,  Artificial,  for  every  £100  in  value  -     25  0  0 

Frames  for  Pictures,  &c,  for  every  £100  in  value       20  0  0 

Glass  of  different  sorts,  per  cwt.— average  -       8  0  0 

Gloves  of  different  sorts,  per  12  pairs — average  0  5  6 

Grapes,  for  every  £100  in  value     -             -  -     20  0  0 

Gunpowder,  per  cwt.  -             -             -  -             3  0  0 

Hams,  per  cwt.     -             -             -             -  -180 

Hats  of  various  sorts,  per  dozen— -average  -             2  14  6 

Hay,  per  load,  36  trusses                -             -  1  4  0 

Hops,  per  cwt.              -             -             -  -             8110 

Ink,  Printers',  per  cwt.      -             -             -  0  10  0 
Iron,  various. 

Japanned  Ware,  for  every  £100  in  value  -  -     20  0  0 

Jewels,  &c,  for  every  £100  in  value    -  -          20  0  0 

Lace,  Thread,  for  every  £100  in  value       -  -     30  0  0 

Lead,  Black,  per  cwt.               -             -  -             0  4  0 

Leather,  per  cwt.               -             -             -  -     30  0  0 
Linen,  various. 

Parchment,  per  12  sheets  -             -             -  0  10  0 

Paper,  Common,  per  lb.            -            -  -            0  0  3 

Printed  and  Hanging,  per  square  yard  0  1  0 

Pencils,  for  every  £100  in  value            -  -           30  0  0 

Slate,  for  every  £100  in  value       -  -     20  0  0 

Pens,  for  every  £100  in  value  -             -  -           30  0  0 
Silks,  Gauze,  Crape,  Velvet,  &c.  &c,  various  and 

high. 

Telescopes,  for  every  £100  in  value           -  -     30  0  0 

Tiles,  for  every  £100  in  value  -            -  -          50  0  0 

Tobacco  Pipes,  for  every  £100  in  value    -  -     30  0  0 

Toys,  for  every  £100  in  value  -            -  -          20  0  0 

Turnery,  for  every  £100  in  value  -            -  -     30  0  0 
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Protecting 
Importation  Duty. 

£     s.    d. 

Wood  of  various  sorts. 

Goods,  Wares,  &c,  in  part  or  wholly  Manufactured, 

for  every  £100  in  value  -  -  20     0     0 
not    being  Manufactured,   for 

every  £100  in  value  -  -  -  5     0     0 

Woollens,  for  every  £100  in  value  -  -     15     0     0 

—  in  part  or  wholly  made  up,  for  every 

£100  in  value      -  -  -  -    20     0     0 


Now,  if  the  persons  engaged  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  these  Articles  feel  no  sort  of  apprehension 
from  the  competition  of  the  Foreigner,  when  all 
protecting  duties  are  removed,  no  argument  is 
necessary — but  T  confess  I  have  a  great  curiosity 
to  know  what  their  real  opinions  are  upon  the 
subject;  at  all  events,  common  sense  and  justice 
point  out  that  if  all  protection  be  taken  away 
from  Corn  it  must  be  taken  away  from  these  and 
similar  articles,  and  the  Proprietor  of  Land  must 
be  left  at  his  own  option  to  purchase  from  the 
Foreign  producer  or  the  English  producer,  as  he 
may  think  it  most  expedient. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  not  entered 
into  the  proposition  of  a  fixed  Duty,  because  it  is 
in  vain  to  reason  upon  that  subject  until  it  is 
known  what  the  amount  of  such  fixed  Duty  is 
intended  to  be — but  it  is  superfluous  to  remark 
that  the  existence  of  any  fixed  Duty  is  an  aban- 
donment of  that  sweeping  Abrogation  of  the  Corn 
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Laws  which  is  contended  for  by   a  great  number 
of  parties  in  England. 

As  I  have  ex  [Dressed  my  intention  to  consider 
the  question  of  Corn  Laws  in  this  Letter  in  a 
restricted  point  of  view,  I  purposely  abstain  from 
dilating*  on  several  topics  which,  however,  are  in 
themselves  worthy  of  the  profoundest  consideration 
—  for  example. —  The  possible  danger  to  this 
Country,  of  the  most  fatal  character,  which  may 
be  produced  by  an  unlimited  dependence  upon  a 
Foreign  supply  of  Corn — again,  the  danger  that 
may  arise  from  a  judicious  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  great  Corn  purchasing  capitalists, 
which  may  place  the  monopoly  and  price  of  the 
article  in  their  hands.* 

*  That  it  may  not  be  supposed  my  opinions  upon  the 
effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  are  new,  I  quote  the  following 
Observations  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1829,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  series  of  the  "  Causes  and  Remedies  of 
Pauperism,"  viz.: — 

"  First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws :  I  received 
from  Manchester,  the  other  day,  a  printed  paper  '  On  the 
Effects  of  the  Corn  Law,'  extracted  from  the  Times  of  the  15th 
of  March,  with  the  following  Observations  addressed  anony- 
mously to  me  : — '  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton's  attention  is  requested 
to  this  printed  Letter,  which  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  very 
careful  perusal.  The  approach  of  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  on 
the  Corn  Laws  is  the  cause  of  its  being  now  sent.  The  indi- 
vidual who  takes  the  liberty  of  sending  it  has  remarked  with 
pleasure  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Horton  respecting  Emigration,  and 
trusts  they  will  yet  be  successful ;  believing  that  it  would  be 
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I  now  conclude  this  Letter — I  hope  and  believe 
myself  to  be  as  patient  of  differences  of  political 

the  means  of  relieving  the  country  ultimately  from  a  consider- 
able pressure  on  its  industry  and  resources.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  Mr.  Horton,  on  reading  and  duly  weighing  the 
arguments  of  '  Expers,'  may  be  brought  to  the  opinion,  that  a 
more  immediate  and  important  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  a 
removal  of  the  present  Corn  Laws  and  the  substitution  of  a 
low  duty  on  Foreign  Corn,  if  not  a  Free  Trade  in  that  all- 
important  necessary  of  life  altogether.' 

II  That  a  great  part  of  the  present  distress  among  the  poor 
exists  in  the  Agricultural  Classes    (including  the  mass  of  Irish 
pauperism),   cannot,   I  presume,   be  doubted  by  any  one  con- 
versant  with   the  real  state    of  the   country   at   the   present 
moment.      The  writer   of    these   Observations    suggests   the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,    as  a  better  remedy  for  the  evil 
than  Emigration.     I  would  call  his  attention,  and  the  attention 
of  those  who   think   with  him,  to  one  simple  consideration. 
Has  he  convinced   his   mind,    that,    if  the  Corn  Laws 
were  abolished,    the    number    of    those  agricultural 
Labourers  in   the   United   Kingdom   who  are  now  out 
of  employ,   because   the    cultivators    of  land  cannot 
make  a  profit  by  employing  them,  will  be  diminished, 
instead    of   being    increased,    by   such   abolition  ?    or 
has   he    convinced   himself,   that,    if    the    Corn  Laws   were 
abolished  those  Agricultural  Labourers  could  be  transferred 
into  manufactories  at  Manchester,  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  per- 
forming the  duties  of  artisans  ?     If  his  opinions  do  not  go  to 
extreme  length,   a  little  reflection  will  convince  him,  that,   if 
Emigration  be  a   remedy    necessary   for   a  superabun- 
dant  Agricultural   Population,    supposing    the    Corn 
Laws  to  remain  unchanged  —  a  fortiori,    it  must  be  re- 
quisite in  the   case   of  a   material  relaxation,  much 
more  a  total  Abolition  of  those  Laws." 
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opinions  as  any  man  in  this  country,  but  no  person 
feels  a  more  absolute  and  unqualified  contempt 
than  I  do  for  the  moral  cowardice  of  those  persons 
who  dare  not  look  an  asserted  truth  in  the  face. 

I  remain, 
Your  obedient  humble  Servant 
(Signed)  R.  WILMOT  HORTON. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX,  No.  1. 


By  a  reference  to  "  Pigot's  Directory  for  the 
Year  1838,"  from  which  my  "  Analysis"  was  drawn  up,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  several  omissions,  which  will  be 
rectified  in  his  next  Edition.  I  have  obtained  the  names  of 
those  Classes,  and  have  recorded  their  Numbers,  which  are  as 
follows : — 

Agents —  Cotton 

Bead  Importers 

Bent  Timber  Manufactrs. 

Blowing     Machine     and 
Plough  Makers  - 

Botanists        - 

Brokers — Diamond  &  Pearl 

Bronzists       - 

Broom-makers,  &c. 

Busk-makers,  &c. — Wood 
and  Steel 

Butchers        -         -  1753 

Cattle    Medicine    Ware- 
houses 2 

Chair  and  Sofa  Staffers  -       3 

Childrens'  Carriage-mkrs       2 

Clog  &  Patten  Tie-mkrs.       5 

Clothes  Salesmen  -         -  420 

Coach  Body  Builders      -       5 

Coal  Dealers  -         -  900 

Contractors  -         -6 
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Eating  Houses 

400 

10 

Fan-makers — Ladies 

6 

11 

Fire  Screen-makers 

4 

Gilt  Toy  Manufacturers 

8 

2 

Green  Grocers 

100 

5 

Marine  Store  Dealers 

400 

3 

Hat  and  Bonnet  Box-mks. 

20 

7 

Muffin  Bakers 

30 

5 

Pianoforte  Tuners 

15 

Public  Houses 

4200 

3 

Retailers  of  Beer   - 

713 

Cowkeepers,    Dairymen, 
&c.  -  980 


Seal  Skin  Manufacturers  4 
Sheriffs'  Officers  -  -  20 
Shopkeepers*  &  Dealers 
in  Groceries  and  Sun- 
dries -  -  2600 
Splitting  Mills  for  Peas  -  5 
Tea  and  Coffee  Houses  -  560 
Tripe  Dressers,  &c.  -  90 
Weavers'  Card  Cutters  -       3 


The  Shopkeepers  are  Petty  Traders, 
usually  called  Chandlers. 


Consequently,  the  Amount  of  Classified  Trades  and 
Tradesmen  will  have  to  be  augmented  to  the  Number  of 
Trades,  &c.  820  ;  Persons  68,992— being  an  addition  of  36  to 
the  Trades  and  12,903  to  the  Persons. 


APPENDIX,    No.  2. 


SUBSTANCE 


OF 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TAXATION, 

PUBLISHED  IN  1831. 


Let'  it  be  supposed  that  the  274,000  individuals,  who 
receive  the  Interest  of  the  National  Debt,  were  to  consent 
unanimously  to  relinquish  their  claims,  and  to  give  up  the 
Twenty-eight  Millions*  of  Annual  Kevenue  now  paid  to 
them,  to  be  divided  in  future  amongst  all  the  Tax-payers  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Would  those  274,000  Fundholders, 
with  their  families,  be  the  only  parties  prejudicially  affected 
by  this  change  ?  Would  it  not  be  felt  by  all  those  persons 
who  had  been  trained  to  meet  their  expenditure,  and  whose 
means  of  subsistence  depend  on  the  demand  for  those 
particular  commodities  and  services,  to  the  purchase  of 
which  that  expenditure  had  previously  been  applied  ?  Can 
any  person  who  considers  this  subject  dispassionately,  and 
is  not  led  away  by  mere  vague  generalities,  fail  to  perceive 
that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  kinds  of 

*  The  Funded  Debt,  as  distinct  from  the  Unfunded,  is  about  Twenty-eight 
Millions.  The  accuracy  of  the  precise  amount  is  not  important  for  the 
argument. 
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industry  for  which  a  demand  is  created  by  the  concentration 
of  a  Revenue  of  Twenty-eight  Millions  in  the  hands  of 
274,000  persons,  and  that  which  would  be  created  by  the 
distribution  of  the  same  Revenue  among  all  the  Tax-payers 
in  a  Population  of  Twenty-four  or  Twenty-five  Millions  ? 
In  the  consideration  of  great  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Revenue  of  Society,  the  effect  of  locality  is  not 
sufficiently  adverted  to.  If  a  certain  amount  of  Annual 
Revenue,  which  has  hitherto  been  expended  in  London  or 
Brighton,  be  now  suddenly  withdrawn  from  its  possessors, 
and  distributed  in  small  portions  over  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  there  would  be  a 
new  general  demand,  though  of  a  small  extent  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  for  some  kinds  of  labour,  and  for  some 
commodities;  but  what  would  become  of  the  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  other  persons,  residing  in  London 
or  Brighton,  who  had  previously  derived  their  subsistence 
from  the  expenditure  of  the  concentrated  Revenue  ?  Let 
the  Dividends  of  the  Fundholder  and  the  Rents  of  the 
Landlord  be  confiscated,  and  the  demand  for  the  labour  of 
whole  classes  of  skilled  artisans  would  entirely  cease.  The 
people  into  whose  hands  this  confiscated  Revenue  might 
pass,  would  of  course  spend  it  * — but  they  would  not  spend 
it  either  in  the  same  places  or  in  the  same  manner,  as  it 
had  been  spent  by  the  Fundholder  and  Landlord. 

How  does  the  Landlord  or  the  Fundholder  dispose  of 
his  Revenue  ?  He  employs,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
f00d — the  baker,  the  butcher,  fishmonger,  poulterer,  grocer, 
butterman,  pastry-cook,  confectioner,  and  green-grocer; 
for  clothing — the  tailor,  linen  draper,  hosier,  haberdasher, 
dressmaker,   hatter,   and   shoemaker ;    for   his   house    and 

■  Provided  that  under  the  charge  the  same  amount  of  Revenue  would  be 
realized,  which  would  undoubtedly  not  be  the  case  for  some  years,  until  all  the 
new  and  complicated  adjustments  by  production  had  taken  place  in  reference 
to  the  new  ebaracter  of  demand. 


furniture,  &c.  —  the  upholsterer,  floorclothmaker,  chair- 
maker,  cabinetmaker,  carver  and  gilder,  turner,  ironmonger, 
brazier,  carpenter,  mason,  bricklayer,  plasterer,  painter, 
glazier,  paperer,  and  oilman  ;  for  his  carriage — the  coach- 
maker,  harnessmaker,  saddler,  and  stablekeeper :  he  em- 
ploys also  the  bookseller  and  stationer,  the  engraver,  and 
various  kinds  of  artists.  I  only  present  this  as  an  imperfect 
sketch  :  the  successive  gradations  of  expenditure  carried  on 
from  one  class  to  another,  until  the  whole  circle  of  inter- 
changed values  is  completed,  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
accurate  calculation.  Are  all  the  persons  forming  this  co- 
partnery, and  the  various  subsidiary  tradesmen  and  artisans, 
connected  with  them,  to  be  obliged  to  remove  their 
establishments  from  the  spot  on  which  they  have  been 
collected  together,  and  seek  employment  from  the  new 
holders  of  Revenue,  dispersed  through  the  country  ? 

Such  a  resource  would  be  impracticable.  They  are 
tethered  to  the  spot  where  the  demand  exists  ;  their  houses, 
their  fixed  capital,  their  skill,  every  thing,  except  their 
mere  physical  strength,  must  be  sacrificed,  if  this  old 
average  demand,  under  which  they  live,  is  suddenly  to 
cease. 

So  much  for  those  who  themselves  receive  the  money 
which  the  Landholder  and  Fundholder  pay  for  commodities 
required  by  themselves  and  families;  but  the  mischief 
would  not  end  here.  This  first  class  of  tradesmen  must 
expend  the  income  which  they  receive  from  the  Fundholder 
and  Landlord  in  the  purchase  of  other  commodities,  and  in 
the  employment  of  other  Labour,  which  they  themselves 
want.  Those  who  ministered  to  their  wants  must  suffer  in 
their  turn  from  the  cessation  of  the  original  expenditure. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  used,  in  these  Lectures, 
the  expression,  "  a  corporate  co-partnery,"  as  descriptive 
of  the  common  interest  which  exists  between  the  possessors 
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of  Revenue  and  the  parties  who  derive  their  subsistence 
from  its  expenditure. 

In  my   Lectures   printed   in    1831,    I    advanced  the 
following  opinions : — 

"  No  man  can  be  more  ready  than  I  am,  to  admit  that 
Taxation  is  an  evil.  It  is  an  evil  for  this  reason :  that  it 
diverts  the  Revenue  of  Society  from  those  channels  in 
which  it  would  naturally  run  according  to  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  the  individuals  forming  that  Society,  into  new 
channels  where  it  is  less  productively  employed  by  the 
state.  This  operation  may  be  very  advisable  for  political 
reasons,  but  cannot  be  so  with  immediate  reference  to  the 
wealth  of  society.  But  if  the  imposition  of  Taxes  be  an 
evil,  because  it  diverts  Revenue  from  its  natural  channels, 
into  others  which  are  more  unproductive,  does  it  follow 
that  all  the  evils  occasioned  by  that  diversion  will  be 
remedied  by  the  mere  removal  of  the  Tax  ?  To  maintain 
that  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  be  not  much,  more  reason- 
able than  to  suppose  that  a  person  who  has  put  his  hand 
into  the  fire  may  relieve  himself  entirely  from  the  pain,  by 
merely  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  grate. 

11  It  is  well-known  that  the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of 
putting  small  shoes  on  the  feet  of  their  children,  by  which 
they  are  much  distorted  and  injured.  If  an  attempt  were 
made,  by  force,  to  restore  to  its  due  proportion  a  foot 
which  had  been  long  subjected  to  this  treatment,  it  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  involving  the  patient  in  agony,  and 
the  operator  in  disgrace.         *         *         *         *         * 

"lam  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  that  all  this  reasoning 
is  a  mere  apology  for  Taxation,  and  for  a  faulty  and 
pernicious  distribution  of  wealth ;  but  what  I  should  wish 
to  see,  and  which  it  would  not  perhaps  be  equally  easy  to 
supply,  would  be,  a  distinct  and  precise  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  What  is  to  become  of  those  persons  who  have  been 


trained  up  from  childhood  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  rich 
under  the  present  arrangement  of  society,  if  that  arrange- 
ment be  suddenly  broken  up,  and  the  concentrated  Revenue 
upon  which  the  demand  for  their  peculiar  services  depends 
be  distributed  in  minute  fractions  among  the  community  at 
large  ? 

If  those  who  call  for  a  revolution  in  society  will  come 
forward  and  solve  this  difficulty,  they  will  make  out  a  much 
stronger  case  than  they  now  do,  by  keeping  out  of  sight 
the  expenditure  of  the  rich,  and  leading  the  labouring 
classes  to  believe  that  in  proportion  as  the  rich  are  injured, 
they  will  benefited.  To  make  the  rich  poor,  and  to  make 
the  poor  rich  are  not  convertible  propositions.  The  first  is 
not  only  practicable  but  easy ;  the  last  is  impossible." 


Note. — These  and  many  more  Observations  on  the  same 
subject,  endeavouring  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  the 
doctrine,  that  relief  could  be  given  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  by  remission  of  Taxation  alone  and 
diminution  of  Establishments ;  as  long  as  the  principle 
of  competition  was  in  full  force  against  the  Operative 
and  Agricultural  Labourers,  which  body  constituted 
the  most  suffering  class,  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  probable  consequences  which  the  main- 
tenance of  such  opinions  would  be  likely  to  entail 
upon  them. 

I  was  asked,  whether  I  ever  expected  to  be  returned 
to  Parliament  by  any  body  of  constituents,  if  I  insisted 
upon  the  doctrine,  that  as  long  as  competition  was 
operating,  as  I  have  described,  no  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  classes  depending  upon  the  wages  of 
labour.  I  had  a  practical  verification  of  this  truth 
before    I    left    this   Country — In    the    year    1830,    I 
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received  a  deputation  from  a  most  respectable  body 
of  constituents,  who  had  waited  upon  me  to  induce 
me  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
representing  them,  as  soon  as  I  explained  my  opinions, 
they  at  once  retired,  explaining,  that  after  such  ex- 
position of  opinion  they  could  not  think  of  supporting 
me.  On  another  occasion  I  was  asked,  whether  I  supposed 
that  the  doctrines  which  I  had  advanced  at  my  Lectures 
on  the  subject  of  Taxation,  would  ever  be  noticed, 
however  new,  by  any  leading  Review  ?  and  it  was 
observed,  that  if  I  did  suppose  that  it  would  be 
noticed,  I  should  find  myself  thoroughly  mistaken — 
it  was  added,  that  it  was  impossible  to  confute  my 
arguments,  but  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  adopt  them,  and  therefore 
that  I  might  be  certain  they  would  be  passed  over 
altogether. 
Again  I  was  asked,  whether  I  was  not  aware  what  doctrine  had 
been  introduced  into  the  King's  Speeches  in  succeeding 
years  from  1820  to  1831,  as  to  the  advantage  of 
reduction  of  Taxation  as  a  relief  to  the  most  suffering 
classes,  and  whether  I  supposed  that  to  insist  upon 
other  measures  as  more  likely  to  relieve  would  not 
be  lothsome  to  all  public  men  of  whatever  deno- 
mination ?  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  in  the  year 
1839,  these  prophecies  have  been  proved  to  be 
accurate,  but  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  admit  that 
I  individually  repent  having  taken  the  line  which 
I  have  done. 
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APPENDIX,    No.  3. 


The  Table  and  Observations  which  are  published  at 
the  commencement  of  this  letter,  were  shown  to  a  practical 
Tradesman,  with  whom  at  the  time  I  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted— I  herewith  print  his  remarks  on  that  Table, 
verbatim,  as  I  received  them ;  I  am  induced  to  do  this 
as  I  have  never  seen  the  general  subject  discussed  with 
so  much  force  and  brevity,  as  in  this  particular  in- 
stance : — 

REMARKS  OF  A  PRACTICAL  TRADESMAN. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Analysis  together  with  the  Ob- 
servations thereon. 

"  I  consider  that  the  opening  of  the  Corn  Trade 
would  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
Internal  Trade  of  the  Country. 

"  I  think  that  every  one  connected  with  business  is 
benefited  by  the  present  system;  that  the  rents  and 
profits  upon  Land,  being  all  spent  at  home,  produce  other 
profits,  which,  in  like  manner,  are  productive  again  and 
again ;  and  that  there  is  no  person  connected  with  Home 
Trade,  who  does  not  derive  advantages  from  these  profits 
greatly  exceeding  any  benefit  they  could  derive  from 
Cheap  Bread ;  this  would  apply  to  Manufacturers,  for 
although  their  Foreign  Trade  might  increase,  the  Home 
Consumption  would  be  diminished  to  a  very  great  extent 
if  the   profits  of  Agriculture,  instead  of  being  a  source 


of  accumulating  profits  to  our  own  Country,  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  Foreign  Grower. 

"  If  this  view  of  the  case  be  right,  no  one  would, 
I  think,  suffer  more  than  the  lower  class,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  its  tendency  would  be  to  diminish  labour  and  that  would 
lessen  the  value  of  it,  so  that  the  decrease  in  the  Price 
of  Bread  would  not  give  them  any  increase  of  the 
Quantity." 
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F-  H.  WALL,  PRINTER,  RICHMOND. 


